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TRAVELS  OF  TITUS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


(Continued  from  page  363.) 

Wo  soon  took  quarters  for  the  night  in  the  small 
village  of  Canonsburgh,  and,  as  my  custom  is,  wherever 
{  expect  communications,  I  repaired  to  the  post-office, 
to  look  for  news  and  letters  from  my  friends.  Since 
the  time  that  posts  were  employed  occasionally  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  especially  since  they  w  ere  establish¬ 
ed  by  Cyrus,  as  the  regular  and  stated  channels  of 
communicating  intelligence  in  the  great  empire  of 
which  Babylon  was  the  capital,  how  vast  the  amount  of 
news  both  painful  and  pleasant,  which  they  have  con-  < 
veyed  I  How  many,  like  myself  at  this  moment,  have 
been  agitated  with  hopes  and  fears,  when  asking  of  the 
postmaster,  have  you  any  letters  for  Mr. - In¬ 

stead  of  letters  from  distant  friends,. respecting  whom  I 
began  to  feel  much  anxiety,  a  letter  was  presented  to 
me,  endorsed  in  a  hand-writing  of  which  I  was  utterly 
ignorant,  and  only  that  morning  dropped  into  the  letter 

as  the  attendant  said  when  he  put  it  into  my  hands. 
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j 

Who  should  know  me  here  ?  I  did  not  break  the  seal, 

I  never  do  in  public,  lest  I  should  read  something  to 
excite  emotions,  which  we  should  never  betray  before 
strangers.  When  alone  in  the  room  assigned  me  at  the 
Inn,  1  opened  and  read  ;  I  found  that  it  was  from  my 
former  fellow  traveller,  Donald.  I  record  it  without 
alteration.  My  own  way  is  not  to  record  and  publish 
the  names  of  living  men,  in  my  travels.  But  as  I  do 
not  think  it  proper  to  alter  the  letter  of  the  good  .  nd 
sensible  Donald,  1  shall  not  blot  out  those  which  he 
introduces,  especially  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  notice 
of  the  individuals  that  can  oll'end  any  one. 

LETTER  OF  DOXALO. 

Mr.  Titus, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Perhaps  our  short  acquaintance  as  wayfaring  i 
men,  will  hardly  justify  the  liberty  I  take  in  writing  you 
this  note.  But  1  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  indulging  the 
hope  that  you  and  I  though  w^e  have  met  but  for  a  short 
time,  and  possibly  may  never  agiiin  in  this  world  me*  t? 
are  yet  fellow  travellers  to  a  better  country,  where  w^e 
may  hope  to  meet  again.  Were  it  not  that  I  have  such 
thoughts  of  you,  this  liberty  should  not  be  taken,  nor 
this  letter  obtruded  on  vour  notice.  I  w  ish  besides, 
to  do,  w  hat  I  commonly  avoid,  make  an  apology  for 
what  may  have  seemed  an  abrupt  manner  of  leaving 
you  in  Greensburgh,  an  affair  that  you  may  have  be¬ 
stowed  a  passing  thought  upon.  My  history  and  busi¬ 
ness,  though  of  no  interest  to  any  one  but  myself,  are 
very  important  to  me  and  some  that  depend  on  me.  U 
was  necessary  for  me  to  be  in  Pittsburgh  at  an  early 
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iroiir  on  the  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which  I  left  you. 
After  waiting  some  time  for  your  return,  I  conjectured 
that  you  might  have  some  friend  in  the  village,  with 
whom  you  had  determined  to  spend  the  night ;  so  I 
set  forward  on  my  journey  alone  When  I  did  no  more 
than  salute  you  in  Pittsburgh,  I  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  fate  of  a  young  relative,  whom  I  very  unex¬ 
pectedly  found  in  the  city  ;  I  was  besides  pained  at 
some  afflictiag  intelligence  which  I  received  respecting 
some  that  are  de  :r  to  me,  though  “  far  awa.’* 

“  Will  you  bear  with  me,  while  I  tell  you  a  little  of 
the  young  man  to  whom  I  have  alluded  ?  He  was  re¬ 
ligiously  educated  in  Scotland,  I  might,  if  I  estimated  a 
liberal  education  as  many  people  do  in  America,  say  he 
was  liber.dly  educated.  His  parents  though  not  of 
groat  opulence,  are  yet  in  very  easy  circumstances. 
He  chose  when  of  age,  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States, 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  his  residence.  His 
OMtiit  was  handsome  From  the  day  that  he  sailed  out 
of  the  port  of  Greenock,  we  never  heard  of  him.  lu 
Pittsburgh  I  providentially  found  him,  in  prison — and 
1  regret  to  say,  dcservedl3\  He  told  me  frankly,  as  I 
i)olieve,  his  story.  Being  intelligent  and  social,  his 
oompany  was  sought  after  in  Baltimore,  where  he  land¬ 
ed  in  the  States,  fie  was  prevailed  on  to  attend  on 
dancing  assemblies,  as  balls  are  fashionably  named. 
He  was  next  initiated  into  the  proflme  mysteries  of  the 
card  table,  and  soon  acquired  a  passion  for  play.  But 
withal,  he  for  some  time  kept  out  of  the  company  of  the 
fashionably  profane,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  attended 
church  both  morning  and  afternoon.  But  in  process  of 
time,  his  fondness  for  ungodly  society  and  the  card 
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party,  occasionally  seduced  him  to  continue  at  play  ou 
Saturday  evening,  so  late  as  to  obtrude  on  the  first 
hours  of  the  Sabbath.  He  still  went  to  the  place  of 
public  worship,  but  his  conscience  was  made  very  sore, 
and  stung  him  bitterly,  when  he  was  in  the  house  of 
devotion.  He  next  abandoned  the  afternoon  sermon, 
and  spent  his  Sabbath  afternoon  at  the  dinner  table,  in 
drinking  wine,  and  in  ungodly  conversation  with  pro¬ 
fane,  fine  gentlemen.  He  there  heard  religion,  church- 
going,  psrdm-singing,  &c.  sneered  at.  He  was  rallied 
too  on  what  they  chose  to  call  his  religion.  He  re¬ 
sisted  a  little,  but  soon  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  be¬ 
came  so  painful  that  he  abandoned  it  entirely  ;  and 
resorted  to  the  theatre.  He  then  became  intemperate, 
a  dreadful  fill  for  a  Scotchman,  as  you  know  intemper¬ 
ance  is  not  the  besetting  sin  of  Scotland.  ^  He  saw  the 
gulf  of  ruin  into  which  he  was  plunging  himself,  rmd 
determined  on  an  effort  to  extricate  himself.  For  this 
purpose  he  set  off  for  the  vcestern  country ;  but  the 
habits  of  vice  were  too  strong,  to  be  broken  up  by  a 
change  of  place.  Soon  after  he  arrived  in  Pittsburgh, 
he — but  I  cannot  finish  the  painful  recital.  He  is  now 
poor,  in  rags,  imprisoned  and  guilty.  I  hope  he  may 
yet  repent,  he — I  must  arrest  my  pen,  hurried  on  by 
my  feelings.  It  has  been  indelicate  to  write  all  this  to 
one  who  is  almost  a  stranger.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

I  have  seen  since  I  arrived  In  your  country,  and  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  saw  before  I  left  Scotland,  many 
vouth  hastening  to  ruin,  with  heedless  and  headlong 
steps.  Family  discipline  is  relaxed,  children  are  suffer¬ 
ed  to  run  into  all  temptations,  by  thousands  who  call 
themselves  Cbristiaos.  This  poor  young  mao’s  parents 
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» 


should  not  have  given  him  so  soon  his  inheritance,  nor 
have  thrown  him  off  into  the  current  of  temptation  at 
so  early  an  age.  I  will,  however,  hope  that  his  pa¬ 
rents’  prayers  may  yet  be  heard,  and  he  brought  to 
repentence,  and  reformation.  You  see  this  affliction 
cleaves  to  my  feelings,  but  1  break  off  the  unpleasant 


\  subject. 

“  I  cherish  the  liveliest  interest  in  every  thing  that 
respects  the  welfare  of  this  young  country  of  yours, 
especially  the  education  of  your  youth  ;  for  which  I 
;  find  much  is  doing  even  in  these  woods  of  the  west.  I 
j  have  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction,  to  two  officers 
I  of  a  literary  institution  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh — the 
I  Rev.  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Principal  of  the  Western-Univer- 
I  sity,  and  the  Rev.  Mr;  Black,  the  Professor  of  lan¬ 
guages  :  the  former  gentleman  is  a  Secession  clergy¬ 
man,  the  latter  a  Reformed  Presbyterian.  They  were 
both  educated  ia  Glasgow  College.  They  have  de-  • 
i  tailed  to  me  their  plans  of  instruction,  and  having  scme^ 
I  knowledge  of  collegiate  learning,  I  think -1  am  warran- 
I  ted  in  saying  that  they,  are  enlightened.  Other  respec¬ 
table  scholars  are  associated  with  them  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of>tb<-  pupils  of  this  college.  Should  there  be,  in 
one  hundred  years  from  the  present  time,  a  college  ia- 
this  metropolis,  rivalling  that  of  Glasgow,  the  European 
i  traveller  would  not  be  more  astonished  than  I  hav^ 

I  been  at  the  progress  which  I  find  society  has  made  in 
the  New  World.  Withal,  will  you  permit  the  remark 
from  a. foreigner  ?  these  brightening  prospects  are  not 
a  little  obscured  by  the  ignorance,  intemperance,  cu- 
phlity,  and  other  vices  which  prevail  to  an  alarming 
I  Went,  in  your  country,  even  in  its  youth. 
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I  leave  this  letter  in  the  post-office  of  this  place,  as  I 
learned  at  Pittsburgh,  that  you  intended  to  visit  the 
college  here,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  receive  it,  read 
it,  and  pardon  its  unreasonable  length.  1  travel  west¬ 
ward  through  Ohio  and  Kentucky  ;  by  what  road  I 
know  not,  as  1  am  a  stranger  ;  and  shall  be  happy 
should  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  you  again 
in  our  travels.  Truly  you  friend. 

“  Donald - 

Canonsburgh, - 

Though  Donald’s  epistle  is  somewhat  longer  than 
usual,  1  read  it  without  feeling  the  propriety  of  the 
writer’s  apologies  for  its  prolixity.  It  gave  me  real 
pleasure.  But  yet,  who  is  this  Donald  ?  I  know  a 
little  more  of  him.  He  is  a  learned  man,  possesses 
much  sensibility,  is  polite,  loves  my  country,  while  he 
has  a  warm  friendship  for  his  own  ;  and  yet  I  know 
almost  nothing  respecting  his  history,  or  pursuits. — 
Some  men  are  almost  transparent,  and  show  what  they 
are  at  once.  Donald  is  not  one  of  them.  I  trust  I 
shall  meet  him  again  in  my  tour ;  for  I  respect  him, 
and  even  begin  to  love  him.  I  would  reply  to  his  let¬ 
ter,  but  he  does  not  give  me  an  opportunity  ;  for  he 
has  not  mentioned  one  place  through  which  he  means 

to  pass.  I - “  Sir,  tea  is  ready.”  I  obeyed  the  call, 

looked  round  to  see,  whether  I  could  recognize  any 
youth  whom  !  might  take  for  a  student  of  Jefferson 
College,  loitering  about  the  tavern  ;  but  I  saw  none, 
though  there  were  some  other  persons  who  seemed  to 
have  no  lawful  business  at  a  house  of  entertainment 
for  travellers ;  indeed,  the  wayfaring  man  meets  too 
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ixiany  of  these  bar-room  idlers,  in  almost  all  parts  of 
(he  country. 

On  the  next  morning  I  rode  out  to  survey  the  village 
and  the  surrounding  country.  Canonsburgh  is  a  small 
place,  built  on  a  steep  hill  facing  the  east,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  beautiful  and  clear  Chartiers’  creeky  as 
they  call  little  rivers,  like  Arnon  of  old,  in  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  Reuben,  and  on  the  borders  of  Moab.  The 
high  hill  opposite  and  eastward,  is  covered  with  large 
forest  trees,  farms  in  a  few  places  interrupting  the 
continuity  of  the  dark  wood.  There  are  many  log 
bousesy  such  as  I  have  heretofore  described  in  this  vil¬ 
lage,  and  not  a  few  of  them  wearing  the  appearance 
already  of  decay.  Indeed  the  few  brick,  stone  and 
frame  buildings  have  the  aspect  of  old  age,  though  this 
region  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness  within  less  than 
sixty  years.  The  college  is  a  heavy  brick  building, 
erected  on  an  open  common,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town.  There  is  great  simplicity  in  the  dress  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  inhabitants.  On  ascending  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  the  prospect  is  of  considerable  extent  over 
hills  and  dales  of  remarkable  fertility  ;  meadows,  or¬ 
chards,  corn  fields,  and  numerous  herds  of  fat  cattle 
grazing  in  the  luxuriant  pastures.  Were  the  hills 
covered  with  vineyards,  to  which  they  are  certainly' 
adapted,  I  might  apply  to  the  scenery  before  me,  the 
paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  the  Jeivish  commentator,  on 
Gen.  xlix.  12.  “  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine  and 
his  teeth  white  with  milk,”  which  is  paraphrased  as 
follows  :  “  His  mountains  shall  be  red  with  his  vine¬ 
yards,  and  his  hills  shall  drop  wine, -and  his  valleys 
shall  be  white  with  corn  and  flocks  of  sheep.” 
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On  the  road  I  overtook  an  aged  citizen,  with  whom 
I  soon  formed  an  acquaintance,  and  who  invited  me  to 
dine  with  his  family  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  my 
leizure  permits,  as  it  did  on  this  occasion,  I  never  dis¬ 
honour  the  hospitality  of  such  an  invitation,  by  a  refu¬ 
sal.  1  found  in  his  residence  patriarchal  simplicity, 
and  patriarchal  abundance.  The  partner  of  mine 
host,  whom  I  shall  call  Mr.  Lovegood,  w  as  neatly  but 
plainly  dressed,  in  cloth  manufactured  in  her  Owm  fam¬ 
ily,  and  by  her  own  and  her  daughters’  hands.  All  was 
good  nature,  contentment;  and  kindness,  characterized 
by  good  sense,  modesty,  and  discretion.  We  are  some¬ 
times  mistaken  in  appearances,  but  I  think,  in  this 
instance,  there  was  no  illusion  ;  the  husband  and  wife 
Jive  in  love  and  harmony,  the  children  were  obedient 
and  gentle  ;  the  parents  tender,  affectionate,  and  strict 
in  family  discipline*;  and  all  industrious,  economical, 
and  sober.  Mr.  Lovegood  was  among,  the  early 
settlers,  and  as  I  soon  discovered,  his  observation  had 
remarked  and  his  memory  fiithfully  recorded  the  his¬ 
tory  of  events  around  him,  and  the  progress  of  society  ; 

I  easily  led  him  into  conversation  on  these  topics, 
for  “  old  age  is  narrative.”  Titus, — “  Is  it  nuany  years, 
Mr.  Lovegood,  since  among  you  the  gospel  was 
preticlied  and  congregations  organized  in  this  region  ?” 
Lovegood, — “  Yes,  Sir,  nearly  ever  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  settlements  of  white  people  here.  About 

the  year  17G9,  the  Rev.  Mr. - ,  they  call  him  Dr. 

■ - ,  noiv,^  was  settled  as  the  pastor  of  a  small  con- 


•I’iius  liere  evidently  refers  to  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  John  MC' 
JMillan. 
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gregation  on  the  Chartier’s  creek,  purchased  a  farm, 
built  on  it,  in  the  woods,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  Canonsburgh,  a  small  log-cabin,  in  which  he  lived 
for  many  years  ;  and  he  still  lives  at  the  same  place, 
and  is  the  pastor  of  the  same  congregation.  He  had 
been  an  usher  in  some  Latin  school,  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  before  he  was  a  preacher  ;  there  were  few  Latin 
scholars  in  this  country  when  he  settled  here.  I  don’t 
know  if  there  was  one  but  himself ;  for  he  was  the 
first  minister  of  any  branch,  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
settled  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  I  may  say  from 
the  creation  of  the  world.”  Tit, — “  What  do  you 
say,  Mr.  Lovegood  ?  Is  the  first  minister  of  the  gospel, 
that  w^as  settled  on  this  region,  yet  living  and  preach¬ 
ing?”  Lov, — ‘‘Yes,  Sir,  he  is,  and  here  am  I,  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  who  came  to  this  farm  but  four 
or  five  years  after  him.”  Tit, — “This  really  aston¬ 
ishes  me.  Civilized  and  Christian  population  has  now 
extended,  as  we  know  far  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  west  of  where  we  now  are. 
Villages,  towns  and  cities,  are  spread  over  the  face  of 
a  vast  territory  ;  seven  or  eight  states,  and  several 
territories  have  been  erected,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  three  millions  ;  hundreds  of  Christian  congre-, 
gations  have  been  organized  ;  eight  colleges  are  in 
operation  ;  and  yet  the  first  minister  and  one  of  the 
first  settlers  west  of  Alleghany  mountain  are  yet  living, 
and  he  yet  officiating  in  his  office.”  Lov, — “  It  is  even 
so,  but  we  who  have  lived  here  all  the  time,  feel  no 
surprize  about  the  matter.”  Tit. — “You  said  that 
the  Rev.  Doctor  had  been  an  usher  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains^  before  he  was  a  preacher.”  Lov.^ 

.  V' 
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“  Yes,  Sir,  and  soon  after  he  got  into  his  log-cabin,  he 
began  to  teach  the  Latin  to  prepare  others  that  he 
found  here,  for  preaching  the  gospel.  Some  that  had 
been  weavers,  some  thiit  had  been  farmers,  &c.  began 

to  study  the  languages  with  Mr. - ,  for  preachers; 

and  that  w  as  the  beginning,  I  may  say,  of  our  college 
in  Canonsburgh.”  Tit. — “  How  long  did  these  weavers 
and  farmers  study  before  they  commenced  preaching?” 
Lov. — “  Some  longer  time,  and  some  shorter — from 
eighteen  months,  to  three  or  four  years.”  Tit. — 

This  was  rather  too  short  a  period  to  prepare  for  so 
great  a  w^ork,  do  yoa  not  think  so  ?”  Lov. — “  We  did 
think  so,  but  I  heard  them  say  that  they  studied  hard, 
were  men,  some  of  them  married  before  they  begun 
the  Latin,  and  that  they  learned  a  great  deal  in  a  little 
time.  Besides,  they  said  that  there  was  so  much  need 
for  preachers,  and  the  country  w\as  settled  so  fast,  that 
there  was  no  other  way  then  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  now\ 
The  times  have  changed.”  Tit. — “  But  why  should 

you  say  that  Mr. - 's  Latin  school  was  the  beginning 

of  Jefferson  College  ?”  Lov. — “  Not  many  years  after, 
Mr.  —  —  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Chartier’s  con¬ 
gregation  and  opened  his  school,  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Henderson,  of  the  Seceder  church,  from  Scotland,  was 
settled  as  a  pastor  of  a  congregation,  and  had  a  church 
built  on  this  side  of  the  creek.  He  was  a  very  good 

man,  and  an  able  preacher.  He  and  Mr. - lived  on 

friendly  terms,  though  the  Seceder  minister  was  gen¬ 
erally  thought  to  be  the  most  strict.  I  remember  once, 
it  is  a  great  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  a 
Presbyterian  minister  ivere  together  at  a  funeral,  and 
the  Presbeteriau  minister  said  to  him,  will  you  give  an 
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exhortation  to  these  people  ?  He  said  it  was  contrary 

to  the  usage  of  his  church,  and  that  he  did  not  approve 

of  the  practice.  Then,  said  the  other,  have  you  any 

objection  that  1  do  ?  He  said,  if  the  dead  and  his  fam- 

I  ily  had  been  my  people  I  would  object,  but  as  they 

f  were  yours,  I  cannot  .prescribe.  But  if  you  do  give 

i  an  exhortation,  I  will  tell  after^vards  that  you  preached 

I  a  funeral  sermon  ;  so  it  was  omitted.  We  had  no 

funeral  sermons,  at  that  time,  at  the  funeral  of  any 

Presbyterian;  and  the  Seceders  have  none  yet.”  Tit. 

— Have  you  any  objection  to  funeral  sermons,  fune« 

;  ral  prayers,  and  funeral  singing  of  psalms  ?”  Lot. — 

“  There  is  no  account  of  any  one  of  all  these  in  the 

I  Bible,  though  we  have  the  story  of  many  funerals.  Do 

I  you  approve  of  them,  Mr.  Titus  ?”  Tit. — “  In  the 

f  directory  for  worship,  formed  by  the  assembly  of  di- 

'i .  vines  at  Westminster,  prayer  and  psalm  ringing  at 

I  funerals  are  prohibited,  while  there  is  permission  giv^en 

I  lor  a  minister,  if  one  be  present,  to  exhort  the  people. 

f  The  Scotch  commissioners  were  opposed  to  all  these 

I  services,  but  the  English  Independents  did  so  far  pro- 

vail  in  the  assembly,  as  to  have  the  bare  permission  of 

i  exhortation  introduced  into  the  Directory.”  Lov. — 

}  am  not  very  rigid  on  this  point,  but  1  know  very 

?  well  that  these  religious  services  at  funerals  lead  t© 

■  . 

I  prayers  for  the  dead  among  the  Papists,  and  other  ter- 
j:  rible  superstitions.  I  know  of  no  promise  that  religious 
I  services  over  a  dead  body  will  be  more  effectual  than 

■I  .  .  .  • 

i  at  an  election,  a  review  of  the  militia,  or  any  other 
I  public  meeting  ;  and  I  know  that  many  people,  now  a* 

I  days,  who  never,  or  very  rarely,  go  to  church,  would 
!  think  it  dreadful,  were  their  dead  buried  without  some 

I  .  r' 

i 
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leligious  services.  1  very  much  fear  that  they  think 
the  dead  derive  some  good  from  them.”  Tit. — “You 
say  that  good  neighbourhood  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
ministers’  being  of  different  denominations.”  Lov.--^ 

“  Not  in  these  old  times  ;  but  there  has  been  something 

of  the  kind  since.  ?Ir.  Henderson  and  Mr. - lived 

in  friendship.  The  Latin  school  was  removed  from 

Mr.  - ’s  house,  to  this  side  of  the  creek,  and  they 

made  an  Academy  of  it.  They  employed  a  Latin  mas¬ 
ter,  and  began  the  academy  in  a  little  cabin  on  the  bank 
of  Chartier  s,  about  a  mile  up  the  creek  above  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr. -  were  both  there 

and  prayed  at  the  beginning  of  the  academy,  in  the 
cabin,  where  it  was  taught  until  they  built  a  stone 
house  in  the  village.  In  this  house  the  academy  con¬ 
tinued,  until  about  20  years  ago,  when  it  was  made  a 
college.  •  A  stately  and  large  brick  house,  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  saw,  was  erected,  and  it  is  great  institution. 

1  heard  the  Rev.  Father  of  this  school  say  some  time 
ago  that  tliere  have  been  educated  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  100  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  this  seminary, 
since  it  w^is  first  opened  in  his  log  house.  For  many 
years  after  it  was  an  academy,  the  Doctor  had  a  divin¬ 
ity  school,  which  he  attended  once  a  week,  to  hear  the 
students  read  sermons  and  recite  out  of  a  system  of 
divinity  which  he  had  made  for  them.”  Tit. — “  Did  | 
they  read  Hebrew  too?”  Lov. — “I  think  I  have 

heard  them  say,  very  little.  The  Doctor  laboured 
hard  for  netu'ly  half  a  century  in  teaching  students  for 
the  ministry,  and  never  got  any  pay  for  his  labour. 
There  were  no  education  societies  then,  I  believe  the 
old  people  in  tliese  parts,  generally  think  that  there 
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were  as  able  and  as  good  preachers  then  and  rather 
better  than  now.”  Tit. — They  may  be  wrong  how¬ 
ever,  in  that  matter.  I  believe  that  orthodoxy  and  vita! 
religion  are  declining,  but  I  am  certain,  this  calamity  is 
not  owing  to  the  improvement  made  in  clerical  educa¬ 
tion  ;  it  must  be  sought  for  in  other  causes.  But  have 
yon  Seceders  in  this  region  yet  ?”  Lov. — “  Yes,  Sir, 
certainly  we  have.  There  is  an  Antiburgher  divinity 
school  in  Canonsburgh,  and  the  Professor  is  a  very 
I  good  man  too.  He  has  about  as  many  students  as  the 
Doctor  formerly  had,  before  his  school  was  broken  up 
I  by  the  great  one  that  they  have  established  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  in  Jersey.  We  have  another  body  of  Seceders  in 
I  this  country — the  Associate  Reformed,  but  there  is 
I  none  of  their  congregations  in  this  neighbourhood.  But 
there  is  a  Covenanter  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  - , 

■ 

living  in  Canonsburgh,  and  who  preaches  to  a  consider- 
i  able  number  of  societies  who  are  scattered  round  this 
neighbourhood.  '  He  is  an  aged  and  venerable  man  ; 

‘  when  he  preaches  in  town,  he  occupies  the  college 
[  hall.  There  is  of  late  a  very  great  increase  of  this 
denomination  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.”  Tit.~ 
I  ‘AVhat  psalms  do  they  sing  in  the  churches  around  you.” 

I 

Lov. — “All  the  Seceders  of  both  denominations,  and 
the  Covenanters  sing  David’s  Psalms,  and  will  not  allow 
any  others.  Formerly  the  Presbyterians  used  them 
\  also  very  generally,  and  many  do  so  yet.  The  new 
psalms  are  introduced  into  most  of  the  Presbyterian 
^  churches,  and  very  much  against  the  will  of  the  old 
I  people.” 

i  Tit. — “  Had  you  not  between  15  and  20  years  ago, 

[  «  great  revival  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?”  Lov.^ 
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There  was  a  most  wonderful  stir  about  tliat  time. 
But  dinner  is  ready,  and  as  I  hope  you  will  spend  the 
afternoon  with  us,  if  you  wish  to  hear  of  it,  I  will  be 
glad  to  gratify  your  curiosity.” 


GOVERNMENT  OF  TRAYER  MEETINGS. 

On  the  divine  warrant  for  prayer  meetings  and  their 
importance,  we  have  heretofore,  in  this  journal  given 
our  opinion.  They  that  fear  the  Lord  will  speak  one 
to  another,  and  the  Lord  will  write  a  book  of  remem¬ 
brance  before  him,  and  make  them  his,  in  the  day  that 
lie  makes  up  his  jewels.  The  meeting  which  we  re¬ 
commend  as  of  vital  import  to  the  interests  of  godliness, 
is  not  that  in  which  all  meet  promiscuously,  and  in 
which  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
ciders  or  aged  persons,  engage  in  prayer,  as  the  mouth 
of  the  assembly,  and  tender  exhortations,  that  are  much 
more  nearly  allied  to  sermons  than  to  that  Christian 
conversation,'  in  which  the  fearers  of  the  Lord  speak 
one  to  another.  We  do  not,  we  never  can,  approve 
of  those  solemn,  formal  addresses  by  laymen  ;  for  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  distinction  which  these  gifted 
brethren  attain,  is  adverse  to  that  equality  which  in 
devotional  services,  should  characterize  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  not  called  to  be 
office  bearers. 

When  in  a  former  number  we  touched  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  referred  to  this  institution,  as  one  which 
should  be  attended  to  in  congregations,  enjoying  the 
public  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary  ;  but  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  and  very  interesting  view  of  them,  as  Uiey  are  Uie 
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means  of  keeping  alive  the  power  of  religion,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  vacant 
congregations,  or  in  places,  where  there  are  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  only  a  few  religious  families.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  church,  when  a  few  families  in  a  city  or  district 
were  proselyted  to  the  fiith  of  the  gospel,  and  when 
there  w’cre  fe^v  ministers,  by  whom  these  converts 
were  occasionally  visited,  the  truth  in  its  power,  w’as 
retained  in  a  gre  t  measure  by  these  praying  societies. 
Parents  attended  them  with  their  children  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  and  thus  while  they  strengthened  each  other  in 
>ths  ways  of  holiness,  edifying  one  another  in  love,  they 
kept  themselves  out  of  the  w’ay  of  temptations  from  the 
idolatrous  worship  in  the  heathen  temples. 

At  the  time  when  in  Great  Britain,  all  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  joined  themselves  with  that  establishment, 
which  had  abandoned  the  covenants  of  the  church  and 
nation,  there  u'cre  some  thousands  of  people,  who  could 
not  be  induced  to  follow  their  pastors,  in  what  they 
very  properly  thought  a  course  of  defection.  For  six¬ 
teen  years  they  were  without  the  ephoJ  and  teraphim 
of  public  ordinances,  and  they  attended,  with  great 
punctuality,  pleasure,  and  profit,  on  meetings  for  praj'- 
cr,  and  Christian  conference.  As  the  Reformed  Pres> 
byterian  church  extends  its  boundaries  either  by  emi¬ 
gration,  or.  by  converts  from  the  world,  or  by  persons 
of  other  denominations  adopting  their  system  of  truth, 
it  has  been  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  missionaries 
to  form  those  w  ho  were  contiguous  to  each  other  into 
prayer  meetings,  and  they  have  been  successful.  V^ery 
numerous  are  these  clusters  which  now  adorn  that 
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branch  of  the  reformation  vine.  All  others  should  u 
doubtedly  imitate  the  example  set  by  this  body,  that 
wherever  in  an  irreligious  neighbourhood,  two  or  more 
families  are  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  they 
may  be  taught  to  converse  and  pniy  together,  for  the 
julvahcement  of  their  ow’n  sanclilication,  and  the  spread 
the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  The  Methodist  class 
meetings  bear  some  resemblance  to  this  institution,  and 
have  been’ among  the  most  powerful  of  their  engines  for 
the  spread  of  Arminianism.  In  one  point,  however, 
they  depart  from  the  spirit  of  tlie  ordinance — the  class 
leader,  is  made  a  kind  of  lay  preacher,  w  ho  also  exer 
oises,  in  the  hiearchy  from  which  the  l^Iethodist  church 
professes  to  derive  its  origin — a  kind  of  government, 
which  may  be  temporary,  or  continue,  and  be  augmen 
ted,  as  his  talents  shall  indicate.  By  this  measure  all 
semblance  of  authority  is  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
body  of  professors.  It  is  an  aristocracy,  and  not  a  dc 
mocracy  ;  it  is  also  the  anomoly  of  an  individual  exe 
cising  authority  who  is  not  ordained  to  any  office. 

In  the  societies  wc  recommend,  however,  the  verv 
nature  of  things,  and  every  law’  of  our  social  nature  rc 
quire  that  there  should  be  some  efficient  regimen, 
otherwise  they  could  not  continue  to  exist.  The  want 
of  the  authority  of  a  session  will  be  always  felt,  and 
often  severely  felt,  with  ev'^ry  means  that  may  be  re 
sorted  to.  Some,  even  good  men,  w  ill,  like  James  an< 
John  be  ambitious  of  distinction,  and  attempt  tlie  excr 
else  of  lordship  over  their  hrcll.rcn,  who  will  not  ii 
general  submit  tamely  to  the  usurpation.  OfTencet 
must  needs  come,  and  the  painful  result  will  too  often 
be  animosities,  and  strife.  But  th^se  are  incident  to  all 
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societies  of  sinful  men,  in  their  sinful  state,  even  when 
in  the  best  state  of  organization,  and  under  the  most 
wholesome  regimen.  And  we  would  embrace  this 
opportunity  most  affectionately  to  admonish  all  who 
m  ly  read  these  pages,  to  cherish  meekness,  gentleness, 
temperance,  patience,  long-suffering,  forbearance,  and 
real  Christian  love,  for  their  own  comfort  and  edifica¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
church,  and  the  glory  of  our  Redeemer. 

Still  the  question  remains,  how  are  these  societies 
to  be  governed  ?  We  have  no  particular  account  of 
their  regimen,  in  Apostolic  days,  nor  have  we  any 
precept  for  their  regulation,  except  the  general  one, 
**  that  all  things  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order.”' 
After  all,  we  can  hardly  err  in  our  reasonings  on  this 
point :  it  must  have  been  very  similar  to  that  of  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  societies  in  Britain,  when  without 
the  constituted  courts  of  Christ’s  house  to  direct  them. 
They  admitted  members  into  their  societies,  by 
vote  of  the  society,  and  demanded  of  applicants  for 
admission,  the  same  qualifications,  which  they  had 
known  the  congregational  sessions  to  demand  of  those 
who  applied  for  sealing  ordinances.  The  violent  op¬ 
position  which  they  had  to  encounter,  and  regard  to 
the  law  of  self  preservation,  demanded  of  them  these 
strict  measures.  The  admission  to  the  social  privil¬ 
eges  of  this  ordinance,  was  not,  however,  considered, 
us  admission  to  church  membership^  that  was  reserved 
for  the  courts,  which  granted  it  when  these  courts 
were  constituted  after  the  accession  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
McMillan  from  the  established  churc^Ii  of  Scotland. 
Por  some  time  indeed,  after  they  had  church  session?. 
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the  societies  retained  in  their  hands  more  power  than 
belonged  to  them  ;  for  a  change,  especially  among  a 
people  of  so  steady  habits,  is  not  easily  eft'ected.  As 
they  had  exercised  the  right  of  admission  to  society 
privileges,  so  they  exercised  the  right  of  seclusion, 
involving,  of  course,  the  trial  of  offenders.  All  this  was 
perfectly  proper,  and  indeed,  absolutely  necessary, 
when  there  were  no  judicatories  to  take  cognizance  of 
such  matters.  Besides  the  discipline  exercised  in  the 
individual  societies,  they  had  meetings  of  correspon¬ 
dence,  formed  of  delegates  from  all  the  societies,  and 
these  correspondent  meetings,  as  they  were  properly 
called,  enquired  into  the  state  of  religion,  doctrines, 
•and  Christian  deportment,  in  the  several  districts.  All 
this  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  situation  in  which 
the  Head  of  the  church  had  placed  them,  but  would 
not  be  compatible  wdth  an  organized  stale  of  the  church, 
under  the  wholesome  regimen  of  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government.  For  w  hen  an  individual  is  in 
regular  standing  in  the  church,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
^fthe  privileges  of  the  sealing  ordinances,  he  is  surely 
entitled  to  all  minor  privileges,  as  that  of  membership 
in  society,  certainly  is.  The  session  is  the  propel^ 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  and  before  it  all  com¬ 
plaints  should  be  lodged,  and  by  it  be  adjudged.  Wc 
do  not  percieve  any  reason,  why  societies  may  not  admit, 
even  in  organized  congregations,  persons  as  silent 
members,  and  if  they  see  meet,  exclude  them  again. 
But  in  relation  to  those  who  are  church  members,  the 
'•ase  appears  to  us  to  be  totally  different. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  regimen  of  orgafi- 
copgrcg?.tion«;  when  emigrating  to  the  new  settle- 
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ninnts,  and  forming  themselves  or  formed  by  mission¬ 
aries,  into  prayer  meetings,  may  be  ready  to  imagine 
that  they  have  no  right  to  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
ami  may  think  honestly  that  there  is  no  power  in  the 
society  to  act  against  offenders  ;  for  it  is  a  rarf^  t  tlent 
to  he  able  to  adapt  one’s  conduct  to  the  ever  varying 
change  of  cirrumstances,  and  yet  cohiprornit  no  princi¬ 
ple  of  truth  or  duty.  But  let  them  remember,  that 
as  offences  must  come,  a  society  would  speedily  be  re¬ 
duced  to  ruin,  were  it  possessed  of  no  power  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  own  purity.  We  make  these  remarks  affec¬ 
tionately,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  to 
many  of  our  readers,  who  we  know,  are  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  which  we  now  allude  ;  for  multitudes  have 
emigrated  from  places,  where  they  were  educated  in 
organized  congregations,  to  remote  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  they  have  access  to  no  higher  ordinance 
than  that  of  the  prayer  meeting.  Let  such  remember 
that  it  is  decent  and  orderly,  for  the  worshippers  ot 
God  in  every  situation  to  preserve  themselves  from 
being  contaminated  by  the  disorderly,  and  that  they 
may  and  should  withdraw  from  every  brother  that 
walketh  disorderly,  and  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
taking  cognizance  of  the  improper  conduct  of  transgresr 
sors.  Our  prayer  is,  that  the  Head  of  the  church  will 
water  with  the  dews  of  Heaven,  these  small  garden 
spots  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  due  time  make  them 
shake  with  prosperous  fruits,  like  the  trees  that  are  on 
Lebanon. 
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THE  SANCTIFICATION  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

^  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,”  are  the  words  of 
eur  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  “  who  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.”  The  observation  of  one  day  in  seven  for  the 
holy  purposes  of  religion,  is  an  institution  of  the 
Lord  our  God  as  old  as  creation,  and  appointed  to  last 
until  time  shall  be  no  more.  It  has  its  foundation  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  being,  placed  in  this  world 
for  a  very  short  period,  in  which  we  arc  to  prepare 
for  an  endless  duration  after  death,  where  there  is  no 
change  from  happiness  to  misery,  or  from  misery  to 
happiness,  “  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device  in  the 
grave  and  in  the  nature  of  our  immortal  minds,  and 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  our  Creator — the  en 
joyment  of  his  fivour  being  our  only  supreme  good. 
It  is  a  dictate  of  right  reason,  then,  not  only  that  w^e 
should  employ  a  portion  of  our  time  in  preparing  for 
eternity,  and  in  seeking  after  communion  with  God, 
but  that  stated  scisons,  wholly  appropriated  to  those 
great  and  infinitely  important  objects,  should  be  ob¬ 
served.  We  appropriate  time  to  every  laudable  pur¬ 
suit  under  the  sun,  and  why  not  to  these,  as  much  more 
interesting  than  all  earthly  business,  as  endless  dura 
tion  exceeds  in  magnitude  the  limited  period  of  a  few 
years?  How  beautifil,  then,  the  declaration  “  that 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  ?” — for  the  promotion 
of  our  happiness,  in  the  cultivation  of  our  communion 
wuth  the  fountain  of  all  good,  and  for  securing,  and 
making  preparation  to  enjoy  the  felicities  of  the  hea* 
venly  state  ? 
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One  of  the  reasons  annexed  to  the  commandment, 
enjoining  the  remembrance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  keep  it 
holy,  is,  that  “  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  the  hea¬ 
ven  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  is  therein,  and 
rested  the  seventh  day,”  in  which  there  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  force  or  beauty  bad  not  the  observation  of  the 
weekly  Sabbath  been  an  institution  of  as  ancient  date 
as  the  creation  of  human  beings.  And  though  in  the 
brief  history  of  the  world,  it  is  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  JMoses,  yet  there  is  no  reason  in  this  circum¬ 
stance,  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  no¬ 
vel  institution,  for  Israel  in  the  wilderness  ;  for  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  judges,  nearly  five  hundred 
years,  it  is  not  once  mentioned.  To  imagine  that  its 
observation  wa.s  omitted  for. all  that  long  period  is  to 
dishonour  the  memory  of  the  many  thousands  of  great 
and  good  worshippers  of  God,  who  adorned  that  best 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

It  is  of  perpetual,  moral  obligation  ;  for  it  is  record¬ 
ed  among  the  ten  precepts  of  the  decalogue,  was  writ¬ 
ten  as  well  as  the  other  nine  on  the  tablet  of  stone, 
and  was  laid  up  in  the  ark  of  the  testimony  within 
the  vail.  When  Christ  says  it  was  made  for  man,  he 
sanctions  it,  as  of  a  moral  nature,  binding  on  man  in' 
all  ages,  not  for  the  Jews,  or  for  any  one  nation,  or  any 
limited  period,  but  for  Man  in  all  nations,  and  genera¬ 
tions. 

As  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  commemorated  the 
finishing  of  the  magnificent  wmrk  of  creation,  the  first 
day  Sabbath  commemorates  the  more  magnificent  and 
glorious  event  of  finishing  the  work  of  redemption  by 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  The  Christians  gener 
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rally,  as  all  history  attests,  in  the  iipostolic  age,  ob¬ 
served  the  Christian  ^Sabbath  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  On  that  day  Christ  often  met  with  his  disci¬ 
ples,  when  assembled  for  devotional  purposes,  on  that 
day  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supjier  was  dispensed, 
and  on  that  day — the  Lord’s  day,  John  “  was  in  the 
Spirit,”  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  Though  the  ancient 
Manichacan  heretics,  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany,  and 
many  of  them  in  England,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Socin- 
ians,  have  denied  the  morality  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Sabbath,  we  may,  from  the  facts  adduced,  infer  with 
absolute  certainty  that  the  fourth  commandment  binds 
the  creature  to  obedience,  as  much  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  as  it  did  the  Israelites  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Si¬ 
nai. 


It  forbids  the  doing  of  any  servile  w’ork,  except 
what  necessity  or  mercy  demands — all  labour  on  farms, 
all  merchandizing,  all  mechanical  employments,  all  tra¬ 
velling  on  worldly  business,  in  short  all  employments 
that  have  for  their  object  making  earthly  gain.  “  Yc 
shall  do  no  servile  w  ork  therein,”  is  reiterated  a  thou¬ 
sand  times.  Hence,  those  w  ho  travel  on  their  jour¬ 
neys,  drive  their  teams,  or  embark  in  trading  vessels 
on  our  rivers,  with  the  expectation  of  spending  the 
Sabbath  in  the  voyage  when  it  might  be  avoided,  are 
guilty  of  violating  this  holy  day  ;  as  are  those  who 
slaughter  cattle  on  the  Sabbath  for  the  supply  of  the 
market  on  Monda3\  The  carrying  of  llie  mails,  and 
the  opening  of  post-oiTices  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  re- 
view^ing  and  drilling  of  soldiers  of  the  regular  army, 
and  at  military  schools,  though  sanctioned  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  arc  violation?  of  tJiis  holy  day. 
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They  are  indeed  deeply  aggravated  ;  for  they  are  na* 
tional  sins,  and  call  loudly  for  mourning,  repentance 
and  reformation.  Against  them  all,  every  minister  of 
Jesus,  if  he  is  faithful,  and  every  private  Christian  will 
raise  his  warning  voice,  “  whether  men  will  hear,  or 
whether  they  will  forbear.”  The  barber,  hair  dresser, 
bilker,  &c.  by  prosecuting  their  respective  employ¬ 
ments,  “  do  servile  labour,”  without  the  apology  of  ei¬ 
ther  necessity  or  mercy,  for  all  that  these  do  might 
be  attended  to  on  Saturday. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (chap.  Iviii.  v.  13.)  warns  men 
not  ‘‘  to  speak  their  own  words,”  by  which  he  forbids 
worldly  conversation.  Indeed,  if  the  object  of  setting 
apart  this  day,  be  to  cultivate  communion  with  God, 
and  prepare  for  heaven,  how  wdll  it  be  gained  by 
conversation  on  worldly  subjects,  such  as  the 
state  of  the  markets,  politics,  Lc.  by  the  reading  of 
newspapers,  novels,  and  profane  history,  and  by  dis¬ 
cussions  with  a  view  to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  wares  ? 
They  who  do  so,  shew  by  their  words  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  a  weariness  to  them,  and  that  the  language  of 
their  hearts  is  like  that  of  the  carnal  Israelites,  Amos, 
viii.  5.  “  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone  that  we 

may  sell  corn,  and  the  Sabbaths  that  we  may  set  forth  * 
wheat  ?” 

Nor  may  we  “  find  our  own  pleasures.”  Isai.  Iviii. 
13.  Parties  of  pleasure,  and  individuals  riding,  walk¬ 
ing,  and  yisiting  for  recreation  and  carnal  amusement, 
find  their  own  pleasure,  not  having  pleasure  in  Sabbath 
ordinances,  nor  “  delighting  themselves  in  the  Lord.” 
If”  we  may  not  find  our  own  pleasures,  nor  speak  our 
pwn  words,”  worldly  thoughts  loo  must  be  avoided: 
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for  ‘‘  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh  and  in  vain  shall  we  attempt  to  restrain 
wordly  conversation,  if  the  thoughts  are  licenced  to 
expatiate  on  wordly  subjects  without  restraint.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  bidding  f  irewel  to  the  world  with 
all  that  it  contains,  and  for  welcoming  with  delight  the 
pure,  spiritual  and  holy  devotions  of  the  Heavenly 
sanctuary,  or  we  shall  never  be  admitted  to  participate 
in  its  blessedness.  Is  one  day  in  seven  too  much  to 
cultivate  holy,  religious  thoughts  and  sentiments  ?  Let 
him  whose  conversation  is  in  Heaven,  answ^er.  Is  the 
employment  of  one  day  in  seven  too  much  for  the  great 
and  solemn  work  of  “  making  our  calling  and  election 
sure  ?  Let  the  sinner,  alarmed  by  the  terrors  of  the 
\lmighty,and  in  dread  of  everlasting  torments,  answer? 
Is  one  day  in  seven  too  much  to  devote  to  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  God,  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  of  tl.e 
attributes  of  Jehovah  ?  Let  him  who  “  delights  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  after  the  inner  man,”  answer.  Is  one 
day  in  seven  too  much  to  appropriate  to  war  against 
the  innate  lusts  and  corruptions  of  the  naturally  de¬ 
praved  heart  of  man  ?  Lei  him  who  knows  the  plagues 
of  his  own  heart,  answer.  Surely  they  w  ho  indulge 
willingly  in  worldly  thoughts,  conversation,  business, 
and  pleasure,  either  know  not  any  thing  of  the  nature 
of  the  felicities  of  “  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God”  in  Heaven,  or  they  do  not  hope  ever  to 
have  their  dwelling  there  ;  for  that  rest  is  an  everlast¬ 
ing  Sabbath — a  house  of  eternal,  pure,  unmixed  devo¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  place,  where  there  is  no  Sabbath,  no 
X'est  for  the  wretched  inhabitant — no  rest — perpetual 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  outer  darkness.  Those 
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who  will  rvot  love  the  Sabbath,  nor  sanctify  it  here,- 
will  never  attain  to  the  rest  of  Heaven,  and  for  them 
there  is  but  one  other  place,  to  which  their  departed 
spirits,  O  dreadful  thought !  will  speedily  travel  after 
death,  and  when  they  will  forever  cry  out  in  despair, 
0  for  one  Sabbath  more,  one  sermon  more,  one  offer 
of  salvation  more  !  But  in  vain,  eternally  vain.  No 
Sabbath’s  sun  ever  sheds  its  joyful  rays  on  these 
‘‘drear  abodes,”  no  voice  of  mercy  ever  falls  upon 
the  ear,  no  hope  cheers  the  heart  oppressed  with  the 
fearful  horrors  of  eternal  night.  Let  the  Sabbath 
reaker  who  may  pairadventure  read  these  pages, 
pause  and  reflect  whither  his  breaches  of  Sabbath  lead 
him.  He  may  yet  see  Sabbaths  on  earth,  and  God 
grant  him  grace  to  improve  them.  Let  him  while  it  is 
called  to  day,  hear  the  command  and  promise  of  him  in 
whose  hand  are  his  life  and  breath  and  being.  If 
thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  my  Sabbath,  froin  doing 
thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day  ;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a 
delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable,  and  shall 
honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine' 
own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words  ;  then 
shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord  :  I  will  cause  thee 
to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee 
with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father  ;  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  iL” 

'  ■  ■■■  *  I.  »  1^111  II  I 
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In  relation  to  the  policy  of  our  country,  there  is  n« 
question  of  more  deep  or  general  concern,  than  that 

-'jested  by  the  words  which  we  have  written  at  th^ 
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'head  of  this  article.  We  have  more  than  once  made 
«ome  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  the  Evangelical  Wit- 
ness.  Our  observations  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  animadversion,  by  some  journalists,  and  have  given 
occasion  to  several  letters  to  the  Editor  from  the 
South.  The  light  in  which  slavery  is  viewed  in  the 
Southern  states,,  and  the  feelings  of  those  more  imme¬ 
diately  interested  in  this  unhappy  business,  will  perhaps 
be  fairly  represented  by  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
southern  correspondent,  which  we  present  below  to 
our  readers.  It  is  respectful,  temperate,  and  a  speci¬ 
men  of  all  the  communications  we  have  had  on  this 
topic,  and  though  we  have  not  the  permission  of  the 
writer  for  its  insertion,  yet  we  are  persuaded  he  wiH 
excuse  us.  It  is  as  follows  : 


C - e,  North  Carolinsh 

Dear  Sir, 

“lam  pleased  with  the  patronage  which  the 

W  itness  receives  from  various  sections  of  this  county, 

• 

and  I  expect  a  more  liberal  support.  I  feel  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  declaring  my  approbation  of  the  labours  of  the 
editor,  yet  in  some  cases,  I  think  he  manifests  himselt 
not  to  be  in  possession  of  the  proper  information  re¬ 
specting  the  affairs  of  the  South.  Exception  is  taken 
to  the  strictures  made  on  the  constitution  of  South 
Carolina,  as  the  editor  makes  that  instrument  speak 
some  things  that  are  not  in  it ;  and  we  think  there  ii 
too  much  vehemence  manifested  on  the  subject  of  slave¬ 
ry.  The  intelligent  part  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
United  States,  have  long  regarded  slavery  totb  as  a 
moral  and  political  evil,  as  it  exists  in  our  country.— 
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We  see  the  disease,  but  where  is  the  remedy  ?  Dear 
Sir,  I  apprehend  that  until  a  revolution  takes  place  in 
the  public  mind,  every  attempt  towards  emancipation 
must  prove  abortive.  If  you  Northern  people  think 
that  your  Southern  brethren  are  more  fond  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  than  yourselves,  we  only 
say,  perhaps  it  may  be  questionable.  Why  do  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  hate  the  Jews  ?  Something  like  the 
same  feeling  exists  in  relation  to  the  citiii unship  of  the 
Africans  among  us. 

“You,  our  Northern  brethren,  ought  not  to  forget 
that  you  were  the  first  colonists,  and  that  you  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  your  offspring  this  curse,  and  now  w'e 
are  anathematized,  because,  we  received  the  legacy  at 
your  hands.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  bad  legacy  ;  yon 
ought  to  have  made  u?  a  better.  Whether  is  the  parent 
or  the  child  most  to  blame  ?  As  I  have  a  good  opinion 
of  the  talents  of  the  editor  of  the  Witness,  I  should  like 
to  see  in  some  future  number,  an  exposition  of  the 
following  passages  of  Scripture,  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  them.  Eph.  vi.  6,  and  8, 
also,  I.  Tim.  vi.  I,  2.  The  explanation  of  these  texts 
may  go  far  to  instruct  Christians  as  to  their  duty,  in  a 
country  like  ours,  w  here  slavery  exists. 

“  \  ours,  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  friendship. 


For  the  approbation,  which  our  correspondent  gives 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  pages  of  the  Witness,  and 
his  expressions  of  respect  for  our  editorial  labours,  we 
are  bound  to  make  grateful  acknowledgements,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  gives  the  most  substantial  evidence  that  he 
neaa^  more  than  mere  compliment,  by  the  large  and 
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jpespectable  accessions,  which  his  letters  furnish  to  oui 
subscription  list.  Nevertheless  he  and  his  friends  will 
bear  with  us  while  we  make  a  few  remarks  on  four 
topics,  suggested  by  the  preceding  extract  of  his  letter* 

J.  The  constitution  of  South  Carolina.  2,  The 
barrier  erected  by  popular  feeling  against  emancipa¬ 
tion.  3.  The  comparative  guilt  of  the  North  and  South 
in  the  affair  of  slavery.  4.  The  texts  from  Paul’s 
opistles. 

The  article  of  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  to 
which  we  referred  in  the  essay  of  a  preceding  No. 
la  in  these  words.  VI.  “  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  unless  he  i3 
a  free  white  man,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
hath  been  a  citizen  and  resident  in  this  state,  three 
years  previous  to  his  election.  If  a  resident  in  the- 
election  district,  he  shall  not  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  unless  he  be  legally  seized 
and  possessed,  in  his  own  rights,  of  a  settled  freehold 
estate  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  ten  negroes ; 
or  of  areal  estate,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling,  clear  of  debt.  If  a  non  resident,  he 
shall  be  legally  seized  and  possessed  of  a  settled  freehold 
estate  therein,  of  the  V/<lue  of  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  clear  of  debt.”  This  is  the  w’hole  section. 

On  this  section  we  founded  the  declaration  made 
No.  HI.  vol.  II.  “that  she  (S.  C.)  requires  among 
other  qualifications,  as  indispensible,  that  each  of  her 
representatives,  be  the  owner  of  at  least  ten  negroes. 

No  matter - how  wealthy  he  may  be.”  Is  not  this 

interpretation  correct  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  spirit  and 
almost  the  letter  of  the  constitution  ?  The  real  estate 
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of  the  value  of  160/.  sterling,  we  have  always  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  alternative  lor  the  500  acres  "  of  land. 
Ou  any  other  supposition  less  property,  is' demanded  of 
the  resident  than  the  non-resident  for  surely,  at  a 
general  rate,  500  acres  of  land  are  worth  'more  than 
500/.  sterling.  Possibly,*  however,  it .  may  have  been 
otherwise  interpreted  in  S.  C.  and  members  elected, 
and  admitted  to  seats  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
who  have  no  slaves.  But  even  should  it  be  so,  were  ^ 
we  in  error  ?  The  greatest  learning,  knowledge,  inte¬ 
grity,  and  wealth,  would  not  make  a  citizen  eligible  as 
a  representative,  unless  he  were  possessed  either  of  the 
ten  slaves,  or  of  a  real  estate  of  the  value  of:  500/; 
sterling.  The  rich  citizen  may  have  no  real  estate, 
he  is  then  ineligible,  why  ?  because  he  has  not  ten 
negroes.  He  is  then  assuredly  disqualified,  because 
he  docs  commit  what  our  correspondent  calls  a  moral 
evil.  As  to  the  substance  of  our  remarks  there  can  be 
no  question — they  rest  upon  the  broa  f  fact  that  the 
bolding  of  slaves  is  made  a  qualification  for  office.  But 
we  must  still  insist  that  it  is  indispensible.  Suppose 
an  individual  in  the  city  of  Charleston  is  possessed  of  * 
500  acres  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  worth  ^50,- 
000,  another  person,  of  a  house  and  lot,  worth  150#. 
sterling,  the  former,  by  the  constitution,  is  not  eligible' 
is  a  representative,  unless  he  has  also  ten  slaves. — 
Could  the  framers  of  the  constitution  mean  To  say  to 
the  latter,  you  may  be  a  representative  without  any 
slave  ?  We  cannot  suppose  this  without  charging  them*  ^ 
with  fatuity.  . 

The  second  topic  is  the  barrier  presented  by  popu- 

i'tir  feeling  against  emaneij  ation.  The  fact  may  be  aif- 
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our  correspondent  states,  in  the  South  ;  but  if  such 
Reeling  is  improper,  iis  it  .undoubtedly  is  in  relation 
both  to  the  Jew  and  the  African,  it  ought  to  be  correc¬ 
ted.  We  know  Africans,  in  our  state,  who  are  not  only 
citizens,  but  men,  of  property,  morality,  and  intelli- 
gence,  highly  respected  by  their  white  neighbours. 
We  believe  that  some  of  the  English  nobility  dined  with 
Paul  Coffee,  on  board  his  ship  in  an  English  port,  and 
we  are  certain  that  some  of  the  most  respectable  clergy 
of  tbe  United  States,  have  dined  at  the  table  of  a  respc- 
lable  African  clergyman  in  Philadelphia.  We  see  them 
in  the  north,  at  the  communion  table  with  white  peo¬ 
ple.  But  this  feeling  cannot  in  any  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  erect  a  barrier  against  their  emancipation,  for  the 
colony  at  Metsurado,  which  we  believe  presents  the 
only  relief  for  the  south  against  this  “  political  and 
moral  evil” — this  curse,”  and  to  which  we  hope 
southern  people  will  give  the  most  effectual  support. 
While  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  needy,  oppressed  Africans,  to  remonstrate 
against  the  evil  of  their  oppression,  in  a  tone  of  righte- 
(His  indignation  ;  our  most  earnest  desire  is,  that  our 
southern  brethren  may  be  relieved  from  this  curse. 

•  •  As  to  the  comparative  guilt  of  the  North  and  South, 
we  do  not  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
much  discussion.  But  we  must  correct  some  errors 
as  to  matter  of  fact.  The  Northern  states  were  not  the 
oldest  colonies.  The  first  permanent  European  settle¬ 
ment  made  within  the  United  States,  was  in  1607,  at 
Jamestown  in  Virginia.  The  first  settlement  in  New- 
York,  of  which  we  have  historical  record,  was  effected 
ai^Albaoys  and  the  Plymouth  settlement  in 
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Mj'ssachusetts,  was  in  1620.  The  first  slaves  ever 
bought  or  sold  in  the  North  American  colonies,  were 
introduced  by  a  Dutch  ship  into  a  southern  port.  The 
North  has  not  left  this  legacy  to  the  South  ;  they  have 
acquired  it  for  themselves.  We  admit  that  many  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rhode-Island,  and  of  some  other  Northern 
ports  were  extensively  and  shamiifully  engaged  in  that 
'  iniquitous  traffic,  which  the  President  of  the  United 
'  States  is  now  anxious  all  nations  shall  unite  to  de¬ 
nounce  as  piracy  ;  and  that  one  of  these  slave  traders 
i  is  now  in  the  senate  of  the  general  government.  H  h 
also  true  that  this  trade  was  carried  on  under  the  sane- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  the  Southern 
I  people  surely  know,  that  the  slave  holding  states  would 
not  consent  to  the  adoption  of  that  instrument,  unless 
that  odious  guarantee  was  contained  in  its  provisions — 
I  a  guarantee  granted  with  difficulty  by  the  niembers  of 
I  the  Convention  from  the  North.  We  do  cheerfully 
I  admit  that  this  confederacy  of  all  the  states  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  traffic  “  in  the  souls  0/  makes  the  guilt  a 

national  one,  over  which  every  good  man  will  mourn, 

I  and  for  which  every  generous  man  will  blush.  This 
is  the  short  and  well  known  history  of  this  ‘‘  political 
ami  moral  evil  and  curse.’^  Surely  those  individuals 
who  have  always  disapproved  of  all  these  transactions,* 
and  who  have  never  entangled  themselves  with  any  oath, 
)  to  support  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  abomina- 
I  ble  traffic,  may  remonstrate  loudly  and  consistently, 

i  We  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  good  men  in  all  the 

earth — to  the  better  judgment,  and  Christian  philan¬ 
thropy  of  the  South  itself,  and  call  upon  all  to  engage 
with  holy >  •  enlightened  and-  temperate  zeid  to  reform 
the  evil, 

E 

\ 
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We  now  proceed  to  make  some  reiparks  on  the  texts 

referred  to  by  our  correspondent.  Generaliy.vve  may 

affirm  that  whatever  they. mean,  they  surely  cannot 

sanction  or  license  “  a  moral  and  political  evil.”  How 

the  servants  were  acquired  among  the  Ephesians  to- 

whom  the  apostle  wrote,  and  among  whom  Timothy 

laboured,  does  not  clearly  appear  from  history.  It  will 

be  difficult  to  prove  that.*they  were  procured  as  the 

slaves  are  by  the  slave-traders  ;  and  even  if  they  were; 

» 

what  then  ?  Were  we  in  the  south  and  a  proper  oc¬ 
casion  offered,  we  w^ould  exhort  Christian  slaves  to  be 
obedient,  while  providentially  in  slavery,  for  their 
own^  comfort,  and  for  the  honour  of  religion j  though 
who  could  forbid  us  to  say  to  them,  ‘‘  If  ye  can  be  free 
use  it  ratner.”  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  take  this 
ground.  The  term  servants,  extends  to  a  large 
and  highly  important  class  of  human  beings  in  all  ages 
and  nations — hired  and  indented  servants  ;  answers 
to  the  Hebrew  obed,  and  both  are  applied  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God,  wffio  are  called  the  servants  of  God.  Rev.‘ 
XV.  3.  •  Moses  is  called  SaXo,-  m  054^,  a  servant  of  God  ; 
and  thus  the  prophets,  Rev.  x.  7,  the  apostles  and  other 
ministers  of  'Christ,  -  Acts  xvi.  17.  Phil.  i.  1.  II.  Tim.r 
ii;  24.  compared  with,  Rom.  i.  1.  Gal.  i.  10.  Godly 
men  are  so  designated;  Luke  ii.  <29.  Nay  even  Christ* 
himself  took  on  him  the  form  SbXs  of  a  servant,  whose 
subjection  and  obedience  were,  in  the  most  perfect' 
sense,  voluntary.  The  verb  I.  Tim.  vi.  2,. 

translated  “  do  service,”,  is  used  in  the  same  accepta-' 
tion,  for  voluntary  service,  Matth.  vi^  24,  and.  in  many 
other  places.  The  word  which  Paul  uses  for  masters 
is  used  as  the  correlate  of  in  the-  sense  of 
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voluntary  servants,  in  numerous  places  of  the  New- 
Testament.  God  is  called  a  master  often,  as  in  Luke 
ii.  29.  “  Now,  Lord,”  ha^iroTa.  This  important  class 
of  men,  righteously  held  in  servitude,  among  whom  in 
all  ages,  many  converts  have  been  made,  needed  ex¬ 
hortation  and  instruction  from  the  Head  of  the  church, 
who  regards  the  humble,  and  lowly,  and  surely  they, 
may  be  exhorted  to  duty,  without  giving  any  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  holding  of  our  brethren  ‘‘  made  of  one 
flesh  and  blood”  with  ourselves,  in  a  bondage  “  politi¬ 
cally  and  morally  evil.”  These  explanatory  remarks 
we  think  amply  sufficient. 

Were  the  holders  of  slaves  unanimously  and  cordially 
to  unite  for  effecting  a  general  emancipation,  a  God  of 
mercy  and  wisdom  w^ould  aid  them,  and  difficulties 
would  vanish.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.,  now  the  Rev.  Dr.^ 
McLeod  was  about  to  be  settled  in  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  United  Reformed  Presbyterian  congregations  of 
New- York  and  Coldenham,  he  stated  that  be  could  not 
consistently  with  his  views  of  duty  administer  sealing: 
ordinances,  to  those  who  had  slaves,  of  whom  there 
were  some  among  the  people  who  had  made  a  call  up¬ 
on  him  to  be  their  pastor.  This  brought  the  subject 
before  the  supreme  judicatory  of  the  Reformed  Pres-» 
byterian  church,  and  an  act  was  passed  excluding  slave 
holders  from  the  enjoyment  of  ecclesiastical  privileges 
in  this  body.  Those  who  held  slaves  immediately 
emancipated  them.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  McKinny  and 
Wylie  were  appointed  a  commission  to  visit  the  south, 
which  they  fuUilled,  and  delivered  their  southern  peo¬ 
ple  the  decrees  to  keep,  all  of  whom  emancipated  tbeii 
slaves  speedily.  Let  othersgo  and  do  likewise.  The. 
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Colonization  Society  have  opened  for  the  liberated 
oaptives  ample  room  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 


STATE  OF  RELIGION  IN  VIRGINIA. 


A  writer  in  the  52d  number  of  the  Evangelical  and 
Literary  Magazine  (which  we  before  mentioned  as  edi¬ 
ted  in  Richmond,  Va  ),  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
state  of  religion,  in  that  section  of  the  Union,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  a  survey  of  its 
present  condition,  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that 
the  state  of  things  has  become  much  worse.  We  fear 
that  an  honest  comparison  of  the  past  and  present  state 
of  real  religion,  in  most  parts  of  our  country,  would 
lead  to  the  same  painful  conclusion.  That  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  baleful  errors  has  been  alarmingly  rapid,  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  doubt ;  and  w^e  know  both  from  the  connec¬ 
tion  which  truth  has  with  duty,  and  from  the  history 
of  the  church,  that  when  error  in  doctrine  prevails,  it 
blasts  every  fair  plant,  and  converts  every  fruitful  field 
into  a  wilderness.  After  instituting  the  judicious  com¬ 
parison  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  say  : — 


“  The  whole  of  the  causes  in  operation  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  following  efl'ects. 

1.  In  all  the  country  just  mentioned,  there  are  very 
few  well  built  and  comfortable  places  of  w  orship,  where 
the  people  are  accustomed  regularly  to  assemble. 

2.  There  is  very  little  disposition  in  the  people  to 
contribute  for  the  erection  of  substantial  and  permanent 
churches,  where  they  may  sit,  at  any  season,  and  w^er- 
ftbip  God  in  comfort. 
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,  d.  There  is,  taking  in  all  denominations,  a  very  small 
number. of  educated  ministers  regularly  settled,  and  so 
supported  by  the  people,  as  to  be  at  leisure  to  attend 
fully  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  visiting  from  house  to  house. 

4.  There  are  scarcely  any  well  established  perma¬ 
nent  schools  in  this  vast. extent  of  country,  and  pro- 
portionably  very  few  schools  of  any  kind.  Of  course 
the  interests  of  education  sufler  greatly. 

-  5.  In  very  many  places,  they  who  are  called  the  en¬ 
lightened  part  of  Society^  do  not  think  of  going  to  a 
place  of  worship,  because,  as  they  say,  the  preachers 
are  not  capable  of  instructing  them.  Hencr,  the  old 
spend  the  Sabbath  in  visiting  and  dining  together,  a  id 
the  young  in  such  pleasures  as  they  can  find  among 
themselves. 

6.  Of  course  the  belief  of  Christianity,  where  it  is 
retained,  is  the  feeble  belief  of  tradition  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  its  doctrines  and  duties  is  almost  oblite¬ 
rated.^ 

7.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  have  not  been 
brought  into  any  connexion  with  any  religious  denomi¬ 
nation,  are  deplorably  ignorant  of  Cristianity,  and  of 
course  are  neither  enlightened  nor  restrained,  neither 
guided  nor  comforted  by  it. 

•  On  this  subject,  1  h;Ave  often  imagined  to  myself,  what 
must  be  the  confusion  and  shame,  of  these  most  enlightened 
people;  if  a  Hindoo  or  Mahometan  or  even  an  Indian  were, 
by  any  chance,  to  question  them  concerning  the  religion  of 
their  country.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  some  of  our 
Members  of  Congress  caiechised  by  the  Pawnees  who 
of  recently  were  at  Washington. 
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8.  There  is  a  sad  want  of  domestic  discipline  ;  adc 
ficiency  in  that  moral  restraint  of  the  young,  which  ex 
erts  so  salutary  an  inQuence  in  all  their  future  life 
which  prepares  them  to  submit  to  government  at  school, 
and  to  reverence  the  laws  of  their  country. 

9*  There  are  very  few  religious  books,  or  books  of 
any  sort  among  the  people  ;  and  scarcely  any  thing  like 
a  taste  for  reading.  The  spirit  of  improvement,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  is  confined  to  a  few,  and 
their  efforts  are  laborious,  up-hill  efforts  at  every  step 
shackled  and  impeded  as  they  are  by  the  indifference 
and  inertness  of  the  many. 

10.  . The  population  of  (be  country  has  greatly  outrun 
the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement :  and 
without  the  most  vigorous  exertions,  the  latter  will  never 
be  brought  up  with  the  former. 

11.  Hence,  among  religious  societies,  there  is  no 
reason  for  jealousy  ;  for  there  is  enough  and  more  than 
enough  for  all  to  do,  even  if  they  will  make  their  very 
best  efibrts,  and  put  in  requisition  the  whole  amount  of 
iheir  power. 

I  acknowledge  that  these  results  are  appalling.  And 
that  the  prospect  is  the  more  disheartening,  because 
there  has  appeared,  recently,  something  like  a  stupor 
in  the  public  feeling.  Although  not  given  to  despon 
dency,  I  do  confess  that  I  have  lately  found  my  heart 
sinking  within  me,  on  comparing  the  Southeni  with  the 
Northern  country  ;  the  present  time  w  ith  the  past ;  and 
the  present  race  of  men  with  their  predecessors.  Yet 
it  is  not  lawful  to  despair  of  the  republic — much  less 
of  the  Church  of  the  Lord.  True  ;  those  cause8» 
which  have  been  working  silently  for  half  a  century, 
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have  struck  their  effects  deep  into  our  habits,  and  whole 
moral  constitution.  But  if  w  e  can  but  be  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  our  condition,  and  apply  the  proper  reme- 
uv  in  the  proper  place,  we  shall  soon  see  syaaptoms  ot 
returning  health. 

Now  the  country  needs  these  three  things. 

1 .  A  wise  course  of  domestic  discipline,  to  be  applied 
10  children  from  early  life,  and  steadily  employed  until 
the  right  direction  is  given  to  their  character. 

^  A  sufficient  number  of  schools,  of  different  de- 
I  scriptions,  suited  to  different  classes  of  society  ;  in  the 
nholj  of  which  education  shall  be  conducted  on  prin- 
!  ciples  suited  at  once  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
md  the  character  of  our  religion. 

3.  The  settlement  in  sufficient  numbers  of  well  in- 
'  «tructed  and  pious  clergymen,  who  shall  not  only  de- 
I  dare  the  dogmas  of  religion  from  the  pulpit,  but  who 
I  shall  be  instc' m  ntal  in  carrying  the  gentle  yet  power-- 
I  ful  influences  of  Christianity  into  the  families  of  their 
I  respective  charges,  and  investing  all  the  relations  and 
I  the  whole  imsiness  of  life,  with  the  sanctity  of  true  re-, 

I  ligion.” 


I  REVIEW  OF  FOXDa’s  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  SACRAMENTS. 

j 

i 

!  (Concluded  from  page  582.) 

Reviewers  often  wait,  when  a  new*  publication  ap** 
!  pears,  to  learn  the  reception  with  which  it  meets  from 
It  least  a  part  of  the  reading  public,  that  they  may  ac- 
I  eommodate  their  decision  to  fopul  rsentimer.t.  This 
'♦5  a  cautious  and  may  be  generally  a  prudeLt  policy. 
36 
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But  iu  religioD  it  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  a  tempori* 
zing  course,  to  betray  the  interests  of  truth.  W e  have 
not  adopted  it.  In  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  article, 
we  gave  our  verdict  before  the  public  had  had  an  op- 
portunity  of  judging  ;  for  the  first  number  of  the  re¬ 
view  was  published  within  a  few  days  after  the  Famil¬ 
iar  Letters  were  in  the  market.  Though  we  did  not 
apprehend  that  we  risked  much  with  sensible  and  good 
people,  in  recommending  the  work  ;  yet  it  gives  us  sin¬ 
cere  pleasure,  to  find  that  public  opinion  accords  with 
our  judgment.  It  is  bought  and  read  with  eagerness, 
and  highly  approved  by  Godly  and  intelligent  Cove¬ 
nanters,  Dutchmen,  Seceders,  and  Presbyterians,  who 
are  earnest  in  recommending  it  to  others.  It  is  really 
gratifying,  when  men  of  corrupt  minds,  are  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  vending  error  and  heresy,  and  men  of  base 
minds,  and  despisers  of  all  religion,  in  publishing  and 
hawking  vile,  false  and  injurious  slanders,  that  there 
are  friends  of  truth  capable  of  appreciating  its  worth, 
and  zealous  in  its  propagation. 

Withal  we  do  not  approve  of  every  sentiment  utter¬ 
ed  in  these  Letters.  We  enter  our  dissent  against  the 
doctrine  taught  at  page  42,  that  “  in  that  covenant”  (the 
Abrahamic)  “  arrangements  were  contained  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  preservation  of  the  visible  church.” 
This  doctrine,  we  believe,  was  first  promulged  in  the 
Christian’s  Magazine,  edited  in  New-York,  by  Dr.  Ma* 
son.  Not  a  few  of  the  clergy  in  this  country  have 
adopted  the  opinion.  Mr.  F.  admits,  that  there  were  vi¬ 
sible  worshippers  of  God,  visible  sacrificial  rites, 
preachew  of  righteousness,  social  worship,  S:c.  before 
Abraham.  But  all  these  be  thinks  were  not  sufficient 
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to  entitle  the  great  body  of  ante-Abrahamic  worship¬ 
pers,  to  the  appellation  of  a  visible  organized  church. 
We  mean  not  to  contend  earnestly  for  words  and  names^ 
where  the  truth  is  clearly  admitted,  as  it  seems  to  be 
by  Mr.  F.  in  his  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  Abra- 
liamic  constitution.  But  however  well  a  writer  intends 


the  improper  application  of  terms,  or  avoiding  to  use 
those  which  are  appropriate  may  mislead.  Why  should 
term  ixxXrmx  ra  ©sy,  the  church  of  God,  be  applied  to 
the  body  of  visible  worshippers,  after  the  time  of  Abriw 
ham  rather  than  before  ?  What  was  there  to  entitle 


the  body  of  visible  worshippers  to  it,  after  that  era, 
that  did  not  exist  previously,  unless  it  was  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  circumcision  ?  Is  circumcision  or  baptism  the 
only  essential  attribute  of  the  visible  church,  and  all 
other  ordinances,  truth,  worship,  and  duty,  mere  cir¬ 
cumstantials  ?  This  surely  .will  not  be  contended  for. 
The  church  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  pro¬ 
phets — i.  e.  the  whole  truth  cf  the  01:1  Tcst'iment,  as 


v.ell  us  upon  the  apostles,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  New. 
In  the  2083  years,  we  would  say  of  the  history  of  the 
church,  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  there  were  surely 
prophets  and  truth,  and  a  church,  why  not  ?  But  it  is, 
said  the  name  is  not  applied  to  the  visible  worshippers 
before  that  event.  We  would  like  to  know  where  the 


name  is  applied  to  them  before  the  institution  of  the 
passover  ?  No  where.  Why  then  not  date  the  origin 
of  the  visible  church,  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt  ?  It 
is  s  lid  again,  God  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  and 
added  the  seal  of  circumcision  ;  so  did  he  with  Noah, 
and  athxed  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  rain-bow  ;  so  did 
he  with  Adam  and  Eve,  and  affixed  the  sign  and  seal  ef 
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lacrifice*  The  worship  of  God  was  probably  as  vi^i 
ble  in  Noah  and  his  family,  as  it  has  ever. been  in  any 
age  of  the  world,  and  in  the  New  Testament  we  bear 
ef  a  church  in  a  house.  Christ  is  called  the  “  Head  ol 
the  church.”  Col.  i.  18.  Surely  he  was  the  Head  of 
'  Ante-Abrahamic  visible  worshippers,  as  much  as  the 
Head  of  the  church  now.  That  there  was  an  invisible 
church  before  Abraham,  we  believe  has  never  been 

i 

denied.  How  . is  this  body  rendered  visible  at  any  time  ! 
Undoubtedly,  by  obeying  God’s  law,  in  attending  on 
the  visible  ordinances  of  religion  which  he  has  appoint¬ 
ed.  This  was  done  before  Abraham.  But  it  may  be 
said  these  worshippers  were  not  an  organized  society. 
We  reply  that  without  organization  there  is  no  social 
worship,  which  it  is  admitted  there  was  before  Abra¬ 
ham.  They  were  too  a  seperate  body,  called  the  “  sons 
of  God,”  in  contradistinction  from  those  of  men,  and 
many  of  them  acted  then,  as  they  do  now,  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  the  name  “  sons  of  God  ;”  when  they  al*  . 
lied  themselves  with  the  fashionable  and  fur  daughter? 
of  men,  no  doubt  adopting  their  prof  me  habits,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  corrupt  the  whole  world,  except  Noah 
and  his  family. 

We  should  not  have  employ^ed  so  much  time  in  this 
iliscussion,  but  we  know  that  the  enemies  of  infant  bap¬ 
tism  deny  that  the  church  existed  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  we  know  also  the  use  which  they  make  ci 
the  denial.  ^Ve  would  honour  the  Ante-Abrahamic 
believers,  and  m;ignify  the  grace  of  God  dispensed  a- 
mong  them.  So  does  the  author  of  these  Letters  though 
we  use  in  relation  to  the  period  in  which  thev  lived  a’ 

'  phraseology  somewhat  ditlorent. 
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The  Appendix  to  these  Letters,  occupying  ninety 
pages,  constitutes  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  work, 
consisting  of  “  Remarks  on  the  importance  of  correct 
views  of  the  system  of  revealed  religion  ;  Canons  ra¬ 
tified  in  the  national  synod  of  the  Reformed  church, 
belli  at  Dordrecht,  in  the  years,  1618  and  1619  ;  Eter¬ 
nal  election,  matter  of  praise,  a  sermon,  &c.  ;  Address 
to  masters  of  families,  on  the  subject  of  family  religion, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wm.  Jay,  of  Bath,  England  ;  and  a 
persuasive  to  family  worship  (a  tract).” 

Though  this  work  is  addressed  to  the  people  of  Mr.. 
F — ’s  charge,  we  hope  that  no  one  will  imagine  that  it 
is  calculated  for  them  and  for  the  Dutch  church  alone  ^ 
No  one  will  suggest  that  when  Dr.  Miller  addressed 
his  letters  on  the  Etemrd  Sonship  to  Professor  Stuart, 
he  designed  them  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  alone  Mr.  F — ’s  Letters  are  the  property  of 
the  whole  church,  and  we  take  leave  of  him  by  pre¬ 
senting  our  readers  with  the  following  valuable  extract 
from  the  remarks  on  the  importance  of  truth,  and  the 
expression  of  the  hope  that  we  shall  ere  long  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him,  and  others  of  his  able,  ortho¬ 
dox,  Dutch  brethren,  before  the  Christian  public,  in 
the  examination  of  such  works  for  the  defence  of  the? 
doctrine  and  order  of  the  church  of  the  living  God* 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  I  would  rejoice  to  be 
convinced  that  the  assertion  was  unadvised  and  incor¬ 
rect,  that  ‘  admidst  an  extensive  and  powerful  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible,  a  pojrtentous  uncon¬ 
cern  overwhelms  the  churches  respectine  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  :  While  the  number  of  professors  is  in« 
36^ 
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creasing  with  an  am  azing  rapidity,  zeal  for  the  trutli 
decreases  in  the  same  degree  ;  and  that  there  is  evi. 
dently  a  greater  concern  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
church  than  to  improve  her  members.’*  Certain  it  h, 
that  the  sending  of  the  Bible  to  others,  can  never  be 
accepted,  as  a  substitute,  for  the  reading  of  it  ourselves. 
It  cannot,  in  the  least  degree,  release  us  from  the  obli¬ 
gation,  to  search  the  Scriptures,  which  testify  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  make  known  the  grace  of  God  to  man. 
Much  less  can  the  astonishing  combination  of  effort  in 
the  Christian  world,  for  the  distribution  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  (so  much  and  so  justly  applauded  in  our  day,) 
justify  us  in  countenancing  the  errors  w  hich  are  pour¬ 
ing  in  upon  us,  and  in  sacrificing  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  system  on  the  altar  of  undefined  Catho¬ 
licism.  We  only  dream,  if  w  e  imagine  that  the  chari¬ 
ties  and  liberal  sentiments  of  our  day  have  put  an  end 
to  the  conflicts  of  the  church,  and  redeemed  her  out  cf 
her  militant  state. 

‘‘  The  enemies  of  the  truth  still  live  ;  *  and  almost 
all  who  have  taken  an  extensive  view’  of  Zion’s  inte¬ 
rests,  and  her  course  down  the  tract  of  time,  agree  in 
warning  her  sons  of  a  period  of  thickening  and  exces¬ 
sive  darkness  and  trouble,  previous  to  her  latter  day 
glory  I't  ‘  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  thnt, 
in  the  latter  times,  some  shall  depart  from  the  fiiith, 
giving  hee<l  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devilsl  j 
''For  the  time  will  come  when  thev  will  not  endure 
such  doctrine  ;  but  after  their  owm  lusts  shall  they  heap 
lo  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears  ;  and  they 
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sh'ill  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be 
tamed  unto  fibles 

•  “  Such  are  the  warnings  of  revelation.  And  who  cart 
tell  whether  the  corrupters  and  opposers  of  Bible 
truths  in  our  day  are  not  aiming  to  effect,  by  compro¬ 
mise  and  pretended  friendship,  whet  they  have  been 
unable  to  accomplish  by  open  and  avow  ed  hostility. ; 
and  under  an  ostensive  warfare  against  the  shibboleths 
of  party,  hurling  their  envenomed  darts  at  the  shib¬ 
boleths  of  truth  ?  Surely  there  are  many  in  our  day 
0,7/0  speak  not  the  language  of  Canaan^  hut  the  language 
of  Jshdoil, 

“At  such  a  time,  there  is  a  peculiar  necessity  for  the 
fri  mds  of  evangelical  truth,  by  the  diligent  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  revealed  religion,  to  arm  for  the 
narfare,  that  they  may  guit  themselves  like  men  ;  and 
conv  ince  the  advocates  of  error,  that,  although  Calvin 
no  longer  occupies  the  professional  chair  at  Geneva — 
ulihougl)  Luther  no  longer  defies  the  host  of  devils  at 
Worms — althougli  the  intrepid  Knox  no  longer  thun¬ 
ders  in  the  ears  of  the  graceless  Mary — the  true  soris 
of  the  Reformation  have  not  forgotten  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.  ‘  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  stand  in  the  ways 
and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your 
soul-5. ’t  ‘  If  ye  continue  in  my  words,’  says  Christ.J 
‘  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  vou  fre^.’ 

“Faithful  adherence  to  the  doctrines,  anH  rordial  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  commandments  of  lesns  Christ,  arc  the 

*2  Tim.  iv.  4.  fJer.  vi.  16.  4J0.  vUi.  31,  32. 
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test  of  sincere  discipleship.  This  recognizes  a  per- 
fecUy  natural  and  universally  acknowledged  principle. 
Every  system,  whether  of  philosophy,  or  politics,  or 
religion,  has  its  peculiarities  by  which  it  is  known  and 
distinguished  ;  and  the  destruction  of  these  peculiari¬ 
ties  is  the  destruction  of  the  system  to  w^hich  they  be¬ 
long.  The  Christian  system,  as  well  as  every  other, 
has  its  peculiarities,  to  all  of  which,  the  great  Teacher 
eome  from  God  demands  our  adherence  and  submission. 

“  Neither  will  the  expedient  too  frequently  resorted 
to  in  the  church  on  earth,  of  giving  a  general  and  dis- 
guised  assent  to  the  Christian  system,  while  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  peculiarities  are'left  out  of  view,  or  utterly 
rejected,  meet  with  acceptance  in  the  court  above  ! — 
True*;  by  this  expedient  the  pale  of  the  visible  church 
may  be  greatly  extended,  and  the  external  fellowship  of 
churches  greatly  promoted.  The  clean  and  the  un* 
clean,  the  pure  and  the  impure,  the  orthodox  and  the 
hetrodox,  may  thus  be  embodied  ;  and,  collected  a- 
round  the  Redeemer's  table,  may  hold  their  communion 
on  catholic  principles,  and  meet  and  embrace  each 
other  on  the  broad  ground  of  a  common  Christianity. 
But  is  this  common  Christianity  the  Christianity  of  the 
Bihle  ?  A  building,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  its  ar¬ 
chitraves  and  its  mouldings  disfigured  or  torn  away,  no 
longer  pleases  the  eye  of  the  architect — no  longer  ex¬ 
hibits  its  true  character.  It  is  now,  not  what  it  was 
designed  to  be,  nor  what  it  in  reality  once  was  :  The 
rude  hand  of  the  destroyer  has  m  .de  it  a  graceless 
r.4ws — a  mere  wreck.  Let  the  Temple  of  Mercy, 
reared  by  the  hand  of  the  great  God,  our  Saviour,*^ 
the  topstoue  of  which  shall  be  laid  with  shouts  of  grace, 
grace  unto  it — and  the  glories  of  which  were  but  faintly 
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symbolized  by  the  far-famed  glories  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  ; — let  this  temple  of  mercy  be  committed  to 
the  hands  of  all  who  claim  a  common  friendship, — let 
every  one  tear  away  what  offends  him,  and  add  what 
suits  him, — and  what  of  original  design,  of  primitive 
beauty,  and  of  distinctive  character  will  remain  ? — 
Christianity,  deprived  by  lawless  depredations  and  in¬ 
terpolations  of  all  that  makes  it  the  system  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  not  worth  retaining.  Neither  is  a  fellow¬ 
ship,  founded  on  the  mutual  sacrifice  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  various  systems  which  have  arrogated  the 
Christian  name,  worth  enjoying.  The  Calvinist  is  a 
Christian — the  Arminian  is  a  Christian — the  Univer- 
salist  is  a  Christian — and  the  Socinian,  blaspheming  the 
Saviour  and  the  Comforter  of  the  church,  is  a  Christian, 
too  !  Calvinists,  Arminians,  Universailsts,  and  Socin- 
ians,  meet  on  common  ground  :  while  many  stand  ready 
to  make  a  false  application  of  scripture,  and  to  exclaim 
‘  Behold  !  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unlt^^  C  .. 

“  Ah  !  reader, dhis  expedient  will  not  answer.  The 
clay  and  the  iron  will  not  unite,  Jesus  Christ  wilt  not 
owm  the  corrupters  of  his.wmrd  as  his  friends  and  dis^ 
ciples.  The  revelation  which  he  has  made  of  his 
mind  and  will,  as  \vc  have  already  remarked,  is  most 
perfect:  and  this  perfection  consists  not  only  in  making 
known  every  thing  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  in 
prescribing  every  thing  necessary  to  be  done  ;  but  also 
in  stating  and  eiijoining  nothing  beyond  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  know'u,  believed  and  practised-.  ‘The  Scrip¬ 
ture  (says  C  dviii^)  is  the  school  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
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which,  as  nothing  necessary  and  usefal  to  be  known  Is 
•mitted,  so  nothing  is  taught  which  is  not  beneficial  to 
be  known/  And  a  greater  than  Calvin  has  said,  “  All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profita¬ 
ble  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in 
struction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  maybe 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  w^orks.’^ 
Accordingly  we  find  that  God  has  solemnly  guarded 
every  truth  of  the  inspired  volume.  Hear  the  war 
ning  on  this  subject  from  his  own  mouth  :  ‘For 
testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  book:  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these 
things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are 
written  in  this  book  :  And  if  any  man  shall  take  away 
from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of 
the  holy  city,  and  from  the  things  which  are  written 
in  this  book  !'| 

Now,  with  this  awful  warning  before  you,  .take  up 
the  holy  book,  and  tell  me  which  truth  you  will  under 
take  to  dismiss  from  its  pages  ?  Upon  which  truth 
dare  you  even  sit  in  judgment,  and  pronounce  it  un 

essential  ?  I  readily  admit,  that  one  revealed  truth  is 

% 

of  greater  importance  and  higher  interest  than  another: 
and  so  in  a  gold  mine,  one  parcel  of  ore  may  be  richer 
than  another  ;  but  the  less  valuable  still  contains  gcUi 
It  has  often  been  remarked  by  writers,  who  lived 
nearer  the  days  of  the  Reformation  than  vve  do,  and  in 
relation  to  this  very  point  too,  “  that  even  the  filings  of 
gold  are  precious.”  Truth  is  still  truth  ;  and  the  very 
shreds  and  particles  of  it  are  precious  to  those  wlie 
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Iiave  a  heart  to  say,  ‘  O  how  I  lore  thy  law  !’  Every 
truth  revealed  in  Scripture  must  be  important.  To 
guppose  the  contrary  is  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  God^ . 
irlio  has  made  it  known. 

“  And  where  is  the  man  who  shall  undertake  to  in¬ 
struct  me,  how  many  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible  are 
essential,  and  how  many  are  not  essential  to  my  salvation? 
Who  will  presume  to  advise  me  on  this  point,  where  in 
the  list  of  Bible  truths  can  I,  with  safety,  arrest  my 
iaith,  and  withhold  my  assent  ? — which  truth  of  the 
Bible  am  I  bound,  under  pain  of  eternal  death  to  em¬ 
brace,  and  which  am  I  permitted  to  reject  ? — which  am 
1  compelled  to  hold  inviolate,  and  which  am  1  suffered 
to  mutilate  and  pervert  ? 

“  Ah  !  brethren,  ‘  the  things  which  are  revealed— 
ell  the  things  which  are  revealed — belong  unto  us  and 
to  our  children  forever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words 
•fthis  law.’*  My  duty  and  your  duty  is  to  study  the 
•xhole  word  of  God,  and  to  embrace  every  truth  it  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  to  practice  every  duty  it  enjoins, — ‘  to 
esteem  all  God’s  precepts  concerning  all  things  to  be 
right,  and  to  hate  every  false  way.’t 

“  Such  was  the  view  of  the  Christian  system,  taken 
by  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  friends  > 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  would  rather, suffer  their  blood  to  be 
shed  than  to  surrender  up  any  truth  of  revelation  ! — 
They  contended  for  the  truth,  and  for  the  whole  truth; 
and  the  result  was  that  their  fellowship  was  a  real 
Christian  communion  of  feeling, founded  on  a  communion 
of  sentiment.  Who  that  has  examined  the  subject,  has 
not  been  struck  with  the  surprizing  agreement  in  the 
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creeds  and  confession  of  the  Reformed  Church,  noi 
only  in  what  aro^now  called  essentials,  but  also  in  what 

many  are  now  pleased  to  denominate  non-e  ssentials _ _  I 

‘  The  fabulous  music  of  the  spheres  (says  a  writer,*)  fi 
cannot  be  supposed  more  delicious,  than  tlie  harmony  I 

•  'j 

which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  confessions  of  the  Reformed  | 
Churches.’  ” 
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The  sixth  number  of  a  Unitarian  Journal,  entitled 

The  Christian  ;  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  Religion, 
3Iorals  and  Literature,”  has  been  issued  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  of  w  hich  a  friend  has  been  so  good  as  to  furnish 
us  with  a  file  up  to  the  present  time.  As  we  intend  to 
make  some  strictures,  in  our  next  number,  on  its 
tenor  and  tendency,  we  barely  remark  at  present,  that 
its  dulness  and  lack  of  sense,  are  only  equalled  by  its 
boastful  pretensions,  furious,  bigoted  zeal  for  liberal¬ 
ity,  and  Catholicism,  and  gross  heresy. 

The  Socinian  editors  of  the  Christian  congratulate 
their  readers  on  the  approximation  w  hich  “  the  re¬ 
spectable  theological  school  at  Andover”  is  making 
towards  “  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,”  i.  e.  is  towards 
Socinianism.  They  assert  that  Dr.  Murdock  in  a  dis¬ 
sertation  lately  delivered  in  that  Divinity  school,  has 
given  up  every  thing  like  Calvinism.  We  fear  there 
is  too  much  reason  for  their  exultation.  Socinianism 
makes  alarming  progress. 


